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Has for its the Religion of the 
pible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in. 
relligence, and the news of the day. 

Texrms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer:to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 


tal” pr 
P 








and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Assoctation 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Garflens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 
LLLP ow"" 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, ‘Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 

r ° Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exurs, Master-workman. 

















Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 


8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


SewingeSilks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mixuer,:C. Orps, Agents. 


ane 





Traveling-Bags:; an Assortment of aur own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 
Mrs. E. Wuitrietp, 





Superintendents. 


PRAPPLPS PALAIS 


Palmeleaf Mats. manufactur 


the Community. . 
Mrs. A. C. Sars, Superintendent. 


Milling:: Custom ‘work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ¢ ; 
®..J. Harz, Miller. 
Job-Printing: mostkinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


Renn 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders‘ in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





wWwatllinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
R. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





those who-seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 

Bible Communism;; A Compilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 


in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. ¥. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet,.6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
karPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 

Perfectionist, ean be furnished; and-any of the 

above Publications may be sent by mail to all 

parts of the country. 

bay Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose.of or- 
dering any-of the above publications, are patticular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 

State, as distinctly as possible. 
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‘The Berean; A Manual for the help of 


Qneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
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The Recognition of Our :Source. 

‘The interior of our life is always to- 
ward God, and open to him—he has ac- 
cess to it and quickens it. All the real 
happiness and  fruitfulness and power 
that we have ever had, is :the ‘inward 
working of God ; he imsinuates himself 
into our life when wedo not know it, 
and give him no thanks for it, but ap- 
propriate the benefit to our own use, and 
glory in his inspiration as proceeding 
from ourselves. He works in us silently. 
“The light shineth in darkness, and the 





darkness comprehendeth it mot.’ 


Such a condition of things, however, 
between us and God cannot be a perpetual 
one. If we'take the life that he gives us 
and push out in the centrifugal direction, 
away from him, without recognizing him, 


or making returns to him woluntarily, it is 


absolutely necessary that our career should 
be limited. There is the same necessity as 
in the case of brutesand vegetables. "We 
cannot rightfully and profitably become 
immortal, and get into a permanent 
relation of fruitfulness to God, except as 
he brings us into a state where we know 
that our life comes from him, and estab- 
lishes in us a returning action toward 
him of faith and thankfulness. 

When we come to recognize our source, 
then our life is sealed to us. We have 
only .a lease of it, so to speak, whilst we 
are glorying in individualism ; but we 
get .a warrantee-deed when we turn back 
and search out its source and understand 
where it issues from. ‘The great secret 


of eternal life lies in turning back to our 


source, and discerning what was true pre- 
vious to our discernment of it. -Ofcourse, 
when this recognition on our part is es- 
tablished, there will be new and lively 
action between us and God—it will be 
profitable for him to give us a free flow 
of life, because he will receive it back in 
thankfulness. The more we make re- 
tums, the more he will love us, and the 
more the loves us the more fruitful we 
But what we need, in the 


lation, or let into ourselves some new 
stream of life, so much as to fall back on 
the basis of our life revealed in the crea- 
tion, and know of acertainty that in 


| God we live and move and have our be- 


ing.” We need to be reconciled to that 
which is already in contaet with our life, 
flowing into it, and quickening it ; to 
that antecedent element, the breath of 
God, which gave us being. It would 
seem to be veryeasy todo that, yet in 
ane sense it is very difficult, the outward 


is so strong. , 

We need to be inverted, (which is 
the same thing.as to be converted,) so 
that we see the life that is back of our 
own, and come to the knowledge of our 
antecedents. It is a simple thing, and 
yet it requires almighty power. God on- 
ly can call us backward out of externality 
to the perception of the power that is 
the life of our life. He can call us back 





to that interior vision, catch our eye, and 


‘|-versal love. 


tendency of life under common influences: 








He says to us, ‘Turn from looking out- 
wards Jook not toward matter, but look 
toward spirit.’ His mercy is upon us to 
bring about that change in us, that we 
may have eternal life. 





Love of Children. 

Philoprogenitiveness is one of the 
strongest passions, and of course one that 
struggles longest and hardest to maintain 
its independence against the claims of 
Christ. It is with very great difficulty 
that men, and especially women, can be 
brought to heartily merge their love of 
their own children in their love of God 
and his family. In most ipersons, this 
passion is to their religion as the suck- 
ers of a cornhill are to the stalk that 
bears the ear. It grows separately from 
their religion, and draws away its life. 
The Shakers and other communists have 
found it so difficult to bring philaprogen- 
itiveness into subordination to the com- 
munity-principle, that they have thought 
it necessary to suppress it altogether 
by forbidding marriage. But every per- 
sonal affection—the love of food, of mon- 
ey, of property of all kinds-—is as truly 
selfish as the Jove of children ; and the 
same difficulty is to be encountered in 
subjecting them to the principle of uni- 
The difference is not in kind, 
‘but only in degree. If therefore the love. 
of food, money, &c., can be subdued and 
made subservient to benevolence, so can 
philoprogenitiveness. “The whole of the 
juice that generally runs into the suckens 
can be turned into the bearing stalk. In 
order to do this, we must sincerely give up 
our children to God, and regard them as 
his property, committed to us for the fur- 
therance of his purposes. We must de- 
vote our own lives to the interests of the 
kingdom of God, and then consider our 
children, as well as our property of every 
kind,.as capital with which we are to work 
for the establishment of that kingdom. 

If we do thus throw our children, with 
ourselves and our property, into the in- 
teresis of God, then philoprogenitive- 
ness, instead of opposing, favors and con- 
firms our devotion. Each of our person- 
al interests becomes a strand in the cable 
that anchors us to the throne of Christ. 
The possession of property, children, &c., 
is universally considered as favorable to 
patriotism. A man who has ‘large pos- 
sessions and a family is said to be a.safer 
man in community, more conservative, 
and moredevoted to the true interests of 
his country, than a transient person or a’ 
bachelor, because he has a greater stake 
én the affairs of his country. 80 if we 
sincerely stake our all on the establish- 
ment of God’s kingdom in this world, and 
feel that the interests of our children 
are bound up with the interests of that 
kingdom, the more we love our children, 
the stronger will be our longing and effort 
for the triumph of the gospel. 





Spirituality in ‘Association. 
“Here I am in. circumstances the far- 
thest removed from what a devotional’ 
spirit would at first thought choose. The 
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invite those who desire to commune with 
God and their own souls. But here I am 
in a: Community who are so stfaitened at 
present in their habitation, that personal 
privacy is a thing impossible. We have 
ito learn to read and write and think and 
pray, with people all around us. ‘Then, 
the spirit that is over us, conducting our 
enterprise, leads us into more and more 
unitary action : we are called together in 


groups and files for business or study or 


recreation every hour in the day. More- ° 
over, a strong enthusiasm for work has 
been stirred up amongst us, so that we 
are occupied with outward business more 
than I should have once thought favorable 
to spirituality. Again, the attractions 
of Horticulture are very seducing. ‘The 
garden and orchard are mew every day. 
New buds open, new fruit ripens, new 
beauty appears on the landscape. Behold 
what charms for the senses! Besides, 
there is a great charm in watching 
growth ; and particularly in watching 
the nurselings of science. All these 
things tend to outwardness. ‘Then, in- 
stead of havimg hid ourselves from the 
outside world here, we are rather like a 
city set.on a hill, or, if I amay make such 
a eomparison, like Christ in the desert 
sought out by the multitude. ‘The nov- 
elty of our experiment has made us a 
mark for dbservation, and we are subject 
to a continual influx of visitors, claiming 
attention and denying us seclusion. 

‘Can I expect to be spiritually minded’ 
in these.circumstances ? Can I be prayer- 
ful and contemplative, and a commmuner 
with things unseen? The answer in my 
own heart to questions like these, is this: 
“JT have believed in Christ as a whole 
Savior: I have trusted him to save me 
from worldliness, and make me a true 
worshiper of God. I am sure he has un- 
dertaken to do it. I believe therefore 
he has not put me in circumstances ad- 
verse to that.end: on the contrary, he 
will make my circumstances promote it, 
whatever they are. I confess myself cru- 
cified with him. Iam dead, then, to all 
appeals to the flesh, and alive only to the 
attractions and impulses of God’s Spirit 
in persons and things around me, I am 
sutrounded with mediums of his Spirit, 
instead of things which seduce me from 
him. ‘With the confession of the cross of -. 
Christ, by which, [not by seclusion] I am 
crucified to the world, and the world unto 
me, I can stand in any circumstances, 
and ‘be spiritually minded.” ** 





The Light of the Past. 

The way to fall in love with those whe 
are worthy of love is to cultivate aequaint- 
ance with them. Beauty of character 
does mot always stand out 8o visible as 
beauty of person, but when once discovered 
it is more attractively, and more lasting- 
ly beautiful. ‘This truth was confirmed 
to me thjs morning as we read a portion 
of the epistle of James, and found it more 
richly beamtiful and instructive than usual. 
1 had particular need of patience, and 
felt conscious of it, and was therefore in 





spiritually inclined instinctively seek re-; 


mood to appreciste his imetructions in 
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the 5th chapter—the 10th and 11th 
verses in particular. The latter clause 
ef the 11th was a perfect gem—spark- 
ling like a diamohd. ‘Ye have heard of 
the patience of Job, and have seen the 





end of the Lord ; that the Lord is. very | 


pitiful and of tender mercy.’ 

This happy allusion to the story of Job 
and its results, and the winning manner 
in which it is expressed, found a way at 
once to my heart for both James and Job ; 
bringing with them also a measure of the 
grace desired. I was. ready to ‘take the 
prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord for an example of suffering 
affliction, and of patience,’ and’ ‘ to count 
them happy which endure.’ A familiar 
acquaintance with their example, only, is 
a great help in any ‘fight of afflictions’ 
we may have ; but when our hearts enter 
into the fellowship of love with them, we 
ure ready, in accents of victory, to pro- 
nounce them ‘light afflictions.’ 

‘Ye have heard of the patience of Job,’ 
wud we may have need of like patience at 
times, to wait for ‘the end of the Lord,’ 
the resurrection abundance, such as 
crowned Job’s latter days. And in our 
need ot every other grace we cannot do 
better than listen to the voice of those 
who have proved the Lord and found 
him ‘very pitiful and of tender mercy,’ 
Ail the examples which the past has ac- 
cumulated area light shining in our path, 
and they will shine in our hearts whenev- 
er they are open to receive. HN. L. 


Verona, N. Y. 
: cniteadtaheiitinn 
Love Energy. 


ITammore and more convinced from 
observation, and from the experience I 
rave had this warm weather, that the true 
antidote for a languid, weak state of the 
hody, especially the lassitude that one 
feels during the hot season, is in the en- 
ergy and appetite for labor that springs 
from the resurrection. The combination 
of the sexes in whatever we do has much 
influence in producing this state of ener- 
getic action. It is the opposite of a 
state of separation, and wherever it ex- 
ists is a sure precursor of the resurrec- 
tion and restoration of all things. No 
matter what we are called to do, however 
outwardly unpleasant ; if loving hearts 
and hands are associated in the work, it 
will go off as if by magic and we shall feel 
refreshed instead of wearied by the opera- 
tion. <A discouraged spirit is the great- 
est source of bodily weakness. We often 
see persons of a languid temperament, 
upon some sudden excitement, transform- 
ed, for the time, almost instantaneously, 
a9 that they can do wonders. Have 
their bodies undergone a change ? By 
no means ; the change is in their spirits ; 
and there is where all true health reform, 
to be permanent, must begin. Crush a 
person’s energies, and his body will with- 
er and die as truly as does a plant when 
severed from the stalk that upholds it. 

The world need some higher motive 
than they now have to stimulate them 
to action—to call forth their powers of 
mind, and develop their capabilities.— 
Taken asa whole, the money motive is 
the chief stimulus that goads them on, 
while the fear of death throws its dark 
shadows over the picture, préducing rest- 
lessness and dark forebodings for the fu- 
ture. But let them once change their poli- 
ey, and put Jove in the place of money, as 
the great motive power that controls them, 
with their hopes reaching forward into 
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the resurrection, and the ‘uew heavens'and 

new earth’ will open upon them, and their 

bodies even will feel the quickening power 

and elasticity of Christ’s spirit and awake 

to newness of life. E, ¥. J. 
Putney Commune. 
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Communism has been not unfrequently spoken 
of asa system of monkish seclusion, which takes 
people out of the world. It does set people free 
from the world’s spirit and institutions sufficient- 
ly to turn their face heaven-ward; but there is 
very little of the monkish seclusion complained 
of in our experience of Communism. On the 
other hand, we know of no ordinary family that 
has in any proportion the same facilities for a large 
acquaintance with men and things in the world 
that thisCommunity has. In the first place, there 
are numerous visitors; persons from all parts of 
the country and from other countries call for rea- 
sons of curiosity, or of business, or as the friends 
of members. At this season there is hardly an 
hour without somebody coming or going. There 
is thus no lack of opportunity for contact with all 
sorts of minds, and the only problem is how to 
get along with the most economy of attention in 
receiving so many. In the next place, our corps 
of silk dealers and’ business men are constantly cir- 
culating through a wide region of couhtry—exten- 
ding at times from Vermont'to Missouri, and all 
that they see and do are made common by letters 
and personal reports in the family meetings.. Our 
associated Communes also, situated in three differ- 
ent States, make occasion for frequent interchanges 
of help, and so break up the tendency to localism 
in the members of all. Then in respect to the 
chance for wide reading and. literary culture, we 
have, in addition to a combined library, and the 
means of instruction drawn from all the varied 
acquirements of our own members, a larger list of 
newspaper reading probably than many private 
families possess. The following papers, received 
mostly in exchange for the Circular are regularly 
on the Community center-table, accessible to all:. 

N. Y. Tribune, ( Daily.) 
“ — Kvening Post, (Semi-weekly.) 
“ Times, « 
Jersey City Telegraph, (Daily.) 
Life Illustrated, (Weekly. ) 
Home Journal, - 
N. Y. Leader, “6 
Rondout Courier, 1 
Westfield Newsletter, * 
Ripon Herald, e 
Christian Spiritualist, “ 
Practical Christian, “ 
Orleans Republican, 
Oneida Sachem, 
Vernon Transcript,  ° 
Country Gentleman, “ 
Musical Review, 
Phrenological Journal, 
Water Cure Journal, 
Genesee Farmer, 
Horticulturist, 

Besides these and other occasional exchanges, 
we have most of the new books of interest that 
are issued, which after’ being read here are sent 
to the other Communes, who circulate in « simi- 
lar manner their new books for our benefit. 

With such facilities for keeping up acquaint- 
ance with men and things in the world, there 
would seem to be little ground any longer for 
pronouncing Communism a system of unnatural 
seclusion. 


“ 


(Monthly. ) 
“ 


TP 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 
The news from the seat of war, reccived by 
this arrival, consists of details of the intelligence 
given in our last No. The allied losses in their 
unsuccessful attempt to take the Redan and Mal- 
akoff Towers were not so great as at first esti- 
mated, yet according to the official reports 4,774 
men were killed and wounded—English, 1,437 ; 
French, 3,337. Ninty-three English officers were 
killed and wounded, and one hundred and fifty 
French officers were killed, wounded and taken 
prisoners. Lord Raglan has been seriously ill, 
and other important officers are on the sick list. 
The ‘Hango outrage,’ which has excited so 
much indignation, proves to have been less ‘out- 
rageous’ than at first reported. A part of the 
English crew, supposed to have been massacred 
while bearing a flag of truce, are stilh alive and 
enjoying Russian hospitality. « 
P. S. Arrival of the Arago.—This arrivay 
brings four days’ later news from Europe, The 








most important item of intelligence is the an- 
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nouncement that Lord Raglan died on the 28th. of 
June. He is succeeded in the command of the 
English forces in the Crimea by Major General 
Simpson. 

The King of the Belgians and suite have arrived 
in England, on a visit to Queen Victoria. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor having introduced into 
the English Parliament a. bill designed! to prohibit 
Sunday merchandising, called the ‘Sunday Tra- 
ding Bill,’ it has been the occasion of several riots 
among the lower classes of London. At the last 
‘demonstration,’ on July I, one hundred thou- 
sand men, women and children were present.— 
The obnoxious. measure has since been withdrawn. 

A line of electric telegraph has been opened be- 
tween Odessa and St. Petersburg, and before 
long telegraphic communication will also be estab- 
lished between St. Petersburg and Sevastopol. 

INTERESTING FROM JAPAN. 

The Tribune contains an: account of the success- 
ful visit recently made by Commander Adams to 
Simoda, Japan, bearing the treaty concluded be- 
tween Commodore Perry and the Japan Govern- 
ment, with its ratification by the Senate of the: 
United States. All the requined formalities (says 
the Tribune) have now been. complied with, and 
Japan is now bound to the United States by bonds 
of amity and commercial intercourse, which need 
only to be properly fostered to develop into rela- 
tions of a still more intimate and reciprocally ad- 
vantageous character. Mr. Adams: reports: that 
the Japanese officials were all.extremely courteous 
and friendly, and the people semed disposed to be 
social and communicative. The mistrust and jeal- 
ousy which they exhibited on the first appearance 
of the squadron had greatly diminished. The 
only circumstance of an inauspicious nature which 
occurred was the production of a bundle of tracts 
and religious books, which had been distributed 
by some person connected with Com. Perry’s 
squadron, Captain Adams was-requested to take 
these books back with him, which he consented 
todo, ‘The commissioners (continues the T'ri- 
bune) made many inquiries after Commodore 
Perry, to whom they sent messages of friendship 
and remembranee. They stated that his name 
would henceforth be mentioned forever in the his- 
tory of Japan. They also stated that the circular 
railroad and locomotive had been put up in Yedo, 
and that the Japanese could now manage them 
very well, the locomotive making its trips every 
day. They had also the life boat in the water, 
with a special crew detailed for her. The mag- 
netic telegraph, however, was rather too difficult 
for them, and they had not succeeded in getting 
it to work properly. During the visit of Commo- 
‘dore Perry’s squadron they took measurements of 
the storeship Southampton, and they now in- 
formed Capt. Adams that they had a vessel of the 
Same model and dimentions nearly ready for 
launching. The old Japanese law, restricting the 
‘size and model of their junks, has recently been 
abrogated, and the Government is now ambitious. 
to possess a navai squadron similar to ours. From 
this fact, it will be seen how rapid is the growth 
of new ideas in this secluded nation, and what 
vast changes must necessarily result from their 
further intercourse with the Americans.” 

AFFAIRS IN KANSAS. 

This territory is evidently destined to be the 
theatre of much contention and strife between 
the pro-slavery and anti-slavery partics. Each 
is determined to defeat the projects of the other; 
and the pro-slayery party apparently cares little 
what means it uses to effect its end. The most 
exciting intelligence recently received from Kan- 
sas. relates to an assault made upon Gov. Reeder 
by B. F. Stringfellow, a pro-slavery propagandist 
and leader of unenviable notoriety residing in 
Missouri. It seems that on the Governor’s return 
from Washington, he was waited upon by String- 
fellow, who demanded an explanation of certain 
statements reported to have been made by the 
former, to the effect that he (Stringfellow) was 
the instigator of the late political disturbances in 
Kansas, but not gaining the required satisfaction 
he became angry and finally handled the Governor 
quite roughly. The trial of McCrea for killing 
a man named Clark is also exeiting mueh atten- 
tion. His friends declare that the act was com- 
mitted in self-defenee, while defendant was sur- 
rounded by a pro-slavery mob. But little hope, 
however, is expressed that he will be set at 
liberty. 

A A Mi - 

—lIt is estimated that the Russian Em- 
pire has an eggregate population of 66,354,103; 
France, 35,781,528 ; Great Britain, 27,737,363; 
United States, 23,347,884. Great Britain has 
226 inhabitants to the square mile; France, 





1723; Russia, (im Europe,) 18%; United States, 


ue 


‘leaves are like those of the white cedar 








74» The imerease of population for the ten yey, 
previous to the last returns has been in about thy 
following ratio: In European Russia, 20 per cen. 
France, 17 per cent; England, 11 per cent ; Ching 
10 per cent: United States, 38 per cent: the ratj/ 
of inerease in the United States equaling that o 
Franve, England and China altogether. If th, 
same ratio of increase continues, the United States, 
in thirty years, will havea population of 6] 359 
899; and in seventy years, of 222,520,598. 





~ FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—A meeting of the managers of the 
American Bible Society was-held on the 5th ing. 
Twelve new branch-societies were recognizej, 
of which three are in Texas, tliree in Arkang; 
four in South Carolina, one in Tennessee, and oy 
in Ohio. Letters: were read from Mr. Righte 
of Constantinople, stating that there is a demang 
for the scriptures- among the soldiers of the Frenc) 
army, and that there is- a growing interest in the 
Bible among the Turks, etc. 

—Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, in a letter t 
the Tribune, writes thus; “I have often urge 
upon. women to make the law a. study, that they 
may be able to aid each other in their utmoy 
need. Many noble-minded women, Mrs. Chili 





for instance, have gone into our courts of law for 
the purpose of upholding by their presence a. weak! 
miserable sister, and more than one has bent her 
intellect bravely to the sustaining of the law for, 
fuller purpose. Emma C. Coe, 1 am told, ha 
already entered into practice at Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth Young is doing the same at Lowell 
and now I have a letter before me from a young 
lady in Mansfield, Mass., who has chosen.a like 
career.” 

—The greatest object of attraction at 
the New York Crystal Palace at present is the 
Washingtonea Gigantea, atree recently brought 
from California. It is erected under the dome to 
the hight of 28 feet, and is-to be raised to the 
hight of 116 feet. Its largest diameter is 31 feet 
—116 feet from its root the diameter is over five 
yards. The wood resembles red cedar, and the 


—The experiments about the acclima- 
tion of the Chinese potatoe—Dioscurea batatas 
—have fully succeeded in France; the plant is 
not liable to disease and yields twenty-four tons 
to. the acre. <A highly nutritious pea from Chin 
has likewise been successfully tried in France, 
and the Chinese sugar-cane is growing well in 
Belgium, producing 100 gallons of syrup to the 
acre, and a large amount of fibre fit for the man- 
ufacture of paper.— Tribune. 

—M. Considerant’s Industrial Colony 
in Texas, is stated to meet with good success in 
its preliminary operations; but the necessary 
preparations. for receiving large bodies of emi- 
grants are not yet completed. There are about a 
hundred people now at their first settlement in 
Dallas Co. 


—The Rochester Union, commending 
the Country Gentleman, says that in its mechanical 
appearance and execution it has no equal in this 
country. In reply, the editor of the Country 
Gentleman says it is wholly set up by girls, and 
credits them for the commendation. ‘ Their 
galleys of proof,’ says: he, ‘are-generally such as 
would glad the eye of any proof-reader, and this 
often from the worst kindof manuscript. In fact 
we have seldom seen experienced journeymen whe 
would excel them in average correctness.’ 


—Dr. W. A. Alcott, in a communi- 
cation published in the New York Tribune 
argues strongly against the use of unripe fruit ia 
any form. He contends that cooking does not 
materially change the essential properties of green 
fruits: “they are still unvipe fruits, though they 
may have been stewed ever so long, and though 
ever so much sugar or spice or aromatics may 
have been added.’ 











Correspondence. 


A Seund Excursion---Salt-water Sports. 
Wallingford, Conn., July.>. 
Dear Frienps: 

After spending six weeks at this. Commuye, 
helping in their work very pleasantly and profit- 
ably, I had the pleasure yesterday, before return- 
ing to Putney, of making a trip to the sea-shore, 
in company with three others. 

Although the morning was cloudy we started 
early, and at nine o’clock A. M. were on the spot 
—a small cove five miles east of New Haven.— 
Our first business was to dig some long clams,, 


and catch some ‘ fiddlers,’ or ‘ soldier crabs,’ 
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they are called, for bait. The latter are found in 
abundance in the tall sea-grass that lines the 
shore of a small river near by; and it is no small 
sport to catch them, as they are very dexterous 
in escaping to their holes. As it was the right 
time of the tide for catching round clams, and 
some of the party wished to test the sport, we 
concluded to spend a short time gathering them. 
Putting on a suit of old clothes, with bare feet we 
went into the water: some knee deep and some 
waist deep, according to the fancy of the individu- 
al; and the search commenced by walking about 
on the sandy bottom, feeling for them with our 
toes. As fast as found they were picked up. and 
put in a basket. A severe shower coming on 
made it too eool tu stay in long, though we had 
fine success for the time spent. We went ashore 
and changed our elothes, and then under cover of 
a large boat which we found ashore, bottom side 
up, and which we propped for the occasion, we 
sat down’ and merrily enjoyed a bountiful lunch, 
The rain ceasing, we took boat and rowed out 
to a rocky island for fishing. I have not forgot- 
ten my nine months experience on the sloop ‘ Re- 
beeca Ford ;’* and it was no small pleasure to sit 
on the rock and see vessel after vessel appear and 
disappear ; some before the wind, and some upon 
the wind, with wind enough, and carrying full 
sail, speeding so gracefully before their imvisible 
motor. ‘The wind made such a sea that we 
did not have much luck fishing, but it did not 
spoil the bathing, which myself and another en- 
joyed with much gusto,—the waves tossing us as 
easily as a small fish, and giving us much ado to 
clim’ up the rocks frem which we had plunged 
off. Leaving the island we went to the shore of 
the small river I have mentioned, into which the 
tide sets back, and caught several eels. After 
this we packed up and returned through New 
Haven, arriving home at nine o’clock, where we 

found supper and warm greetings awaiting us. 
My heart overtlowed with thankfulness for 
such loving brothers and sisters; it is truly a 
hundred fold for all that we have given up. I 
haev a desire to make every such occasion an or- 
dinance of fellowship with the Primitive Church, 
and do offer my heart anew to them. 
Yours, H. M. W. 


*T'o keep our correspondent informed of the his- 
tory of the R. F., (whose tragical reminiscences in 
connection with the Community will occur to many, 
we should mention that a few weeks since she was 
again sunk to the bottom of the North Kiver, by a 
steamboat running into herinthenight. All hands 
on board were saved. Whether she has been since 
got afloat or not, we have not heard. 


Wallingford, Conn., July 8. 

While working in the garden to-day, I had a 
good season of reftection, and my heart and mind 
seemed in harmony with the inner and outer 
world, I found my attention turned towards the 
Resurrection. ‘The editorial in the last Circular, 
‘The Resurrection or Nothing, was food to me, 
and I felt that it is indeed the believer's true 
motto. As my thoughts worked in this direction, 
{was conscious of an influx of life in the immer 
man, quickening heart and mind. Then TI was 
reminded of my experience for some days past, 
and remembered that several times when under 
solue pressure of spirit, and conscious of weak- 
ness, a feeling of life and strength would arise, 
that would dispel my temptations completely ; 
and it seemed to me I could trace the cause di- 
rectly or indirectly to my attention being turned 
towards the resurrection. I feel anew appre- 
ciation of the resurrection of Christ—that it is 
the core of the Gospel, and Iam glad that our 
attention is being altracted to this great fact. 

This isa beautiful day—of a peculiar kind of 
beauty. It has been rainy and cloudy for three 
or four days, and this morning the sky was over- 
cast with clouds, but the sun soon pierced through 
here and there—the clouds began to break up and 
disperse, revealing patches of clear, quiet, blue 
sky. The clouds, after tossing about, and break- 
ing into fritters, gradually settled away towards 
the horizon, leaving the broad blue sky over head. 
‘Then the air after.the shower is so clear, and the 
ringing of the church-bells over in the village 
comes musically upon the ear. These church- 
bells frequently stir up sweet memories. They 
earry me back to my ‘young convert’ experience. 
You probably have witnessed such days as I have 
tried to describe. There is a beauty in them 
peculiarly pleasing to me. It is like the triumph 
of joy and peace over the hour of darkness and 
trouble. Yours for ‘ the Resurrection or Nothing.’ 

Be. a & 


~~ 


~ Verona, N: Y., July 15. 
Dear Crecutar:—E would break again the 
silence that has so long reigned, on my part, 
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for that silence. On your part the intercourse 
has been constant, without fail. We appreciate 
it highly, and yet perhaps not enough. If there 
is one feature in your pages more attractive than 
others, it is,the ‘Oneida Journal.’ We are 
always interested in this peep into yeur daily 
life and progress. Under its influence I have 
sometimes purposed journalizing—noting down 
thoughts and events as they occur, but then the 
hopelessness of the task, the improbability of 
making anything in a life of isolation interesting 
to Communists, has always ‘nip’d that purpose 
in the bud.’ But you speak of having things 
presented from different points of observation, 
and by those having different spheres of experi- 
ence. Ours is sufficiently different to. form a 
contrast, but whether anything edifying can be 
drawn out of it is not so certain. It may be 
|made to form a dark back-ground to your bright 
picture, and if so that is somethings The con- 
trast of our positions was made very apparent 
to me on our return from your place last week. 
After walking over your highly cultivated grounds 
I found that ours were extremely small. The 
neighbors’ fenees seemed crowded in too close 
upon us. I had thought that I was considerably 
smart to keep our gardens (for we have two this 
year) in fair condition, single handed, and in the 
intervals of other business that required my 
time. But now, so contracted seemed the area 
of my labors, that a feeling of mortification ac- 
tually came over me that any suci: fancy had been 
indulged. But no such feeling can have perma- 
nent place, for it must give way to gratitude 
for even a day of small things, and the hope of 
larger. And even a small spot kept clean by my 
own hands from briars and thorns and weeds, 
the evidenees of the curse, is a source of grati- 
tude and enjoyment tome. It is a pleasure to 
see things growing in their place ;. clean and un- 
obstructed by a rank and lawless vegetation, or 
by things out of place; and I grudge not the 
‘sweat’ that is required to accomplish the end, 
for thoughts of that garden. scene, and that pro- 
fuse and most dreadful sweat remind me that 
we have not yet ‘resisted unto blood striving 
against sin.’ This has been done for us, and gives 
us fair ground of hope that we shall yet see the 
fields of both nature and grace clean from the 
curse—a new earth, and a new heaven where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. The consciousness of 
being engaged in this great work, and the hope 
of a continuous sharing in it, both as a field and 
as a workman, (though not always ‘solitary and 
alone,’) is cheering and sustaining, Whatsoever 
my hands find to do,I would do with my 
might; but my hand is becoming more familiar 
with the hoe and spade than with the pen, ex- 
cept it be for that mechanical use of it which the 
credit system of business forces upon me, and 
which is liabJe to unfit it in a measure for the 
higher and holier use of social converse. But 
with hearts warmly social, we may at least hope 
that utterance will be given us in some way. 
Your brother, H. NM b 





An Oneida Journai. 

Saturday, July 14.—The Reservoir, forming to 
the eye a green, grassy mound near the center of 
the garden, 20 ft. in diameter, and reflecting the 
heavens in its glassy upward surface, is an attrac- 
tive resort in the cool evenings. A hundred or 
two little fish from the creek are allowed to make 
their home there. The water is already found 
convenient for watering the newly-set strawberry 
plantations, though the frequent showers prevent 
much necessity of this. Advantage is takenof the 
aqueduct on its way to the garden to supply wash- 
ing water at the house, and a good shower-bath. 
There is a chance also for a fountain on the lower 
grounds. 

Monday, July 16.—Having harvested a plat of 
ground sowed to early peas, (three-fourths of an 
acre,) it was decided to remove tho vines, cure 
them elsewhere for fodder, and plant the field with 
strawberries, which if done immediately will be 
in season to bring the plants into bearing next 
season. Accordingly, the land is now in course of 
manuring and plowing for that purpose. In a gen- 
eral discussion this morning as to the amount 
which it is desirable to increase our strawberry 
culture this season there was at first some divi- 
sion of opinion, but on full consideration it was 
agreed to extend the plantation for next year to 


ing. 
= incidentally. The young men who go out | 
to the neighboring villages with our vegetable | 
wagon and expect to be abroad in this way a| 
good part of the summer, invited a family criticism | 





between us, and without any valid excuse to urge 


as a means of strengthening their sympathy with 





‘the Community, and enabling them to represent 
its spirit in their business dealings. Much love 
and confidence was expressed toward them, and 
at the same time their faults were freely spoken 
of, and some things in which they could improve 
pointed out. There exists among our members 
differences of feeling yet, or degrees. of friendship 
we might say, toward criticism. A large class 
regard it with the warmest cordiality. are thank- 
ful for it themselves, and appreciate it highly as 
a Community ordinance. But there is more or 
less coolness in the feelings of others toward it: 
that is. though they may be reconciled to it, and 
know it is a good thing, it is grievous to their 
feelings yet, and they dw not really love it as they 
will. A very few have never been really convert- 
ea to the system. They stand in the attitude of 
criticising crtiticism. A person who has rather 
been in this attitude so-far, made to-night some 
remark which drewout a general expression of sen- 
timent in respect to her position. Though con- 
nected with the family, she cannot be in reality 
a member of the Association while she does 
not lieartily sympathize with it in the love of 
criticism. That is our test principle if we have 
any. Most of those’'who have left after joming us, 
have split on this point--they were offended with 
criticism: and the reliability and enthusiasm of 
those that abide ts in proportion to therr friendly 
relations with criticism. 


Tuesday, July 17.—We have a new feature in 
our home-department. ‘To meet the frequent in- 
quiries of visitors and for our own conyenience, we. 
have fitted up a room adjoining the reception- 
room: (making a door-way between) for a deposit- 
ory of the arts and manufactures of the Community; 
where persons can see at a glance what the sever- 
al productions of the society are, snd can purchase 
if they choose. [t will contain specimens of our 
books and publications, catalogues of nursery- 
trees, specimens of hats, shoes, traps, hces, travel- 
ing-bags, sewing silk, &c. In addition to this, it 
is proposed to devote whatever space there may 
be remaining to. the purposes of a museum, by de- 
positing there chowe minerals, zoological speei- 
mens, natural curiosities, and articles of vertu > 
thus forming a nucleous of what may become by 
gradual accumulation an attractive collection.— 
Such a gallery of nature and art will be an appro- 
priate appendage to every Community. On two 
successive mornings the unusual sight has been 
presented of a rainbow in the west; (this morning 
it was quite perfect and distinct,) and in both 
cases the old couplet, 





“© A rainbow in the morning ; 
Sailors take warning ;) 

has been verified by showers and storm-gusts 
soon after, making the business of haying some- 
what precarious just now. Another criti- 
cism this evening by invitation of the subject. 
The talk last night gave rather a peculiar in- 
terest to this case. The individual was one 
who has had as severe treatment under our 
system of criticism perhaps as any member of the 
Association. His faults were not of the hidden, 
subtle kind, but outstanding, obtrusive, and an- 
noying. Ie has large self-esteem and extraordi- 
nary practical judgment in some respects, which 
together with an ardent temperament, and large 
language, made him naturally forward, dogmatic, 
and oppressive, in his intercourse with others, 
and has laid him open from time to time to the 
hottest fire of criticism from the Community. Of 
course he had difliculty at first in accepting it, but 
he has gradually grown in love with this treat- 
ment, and now he instinctively courts criticism 
when he feels anything discordant between him 
and those arround him. His invitation to-night 
drew out some criticism, but more commend- 
ation. He was commended particularly for faith- 
fulness, which is a quality so redeeming, that no 
| matter what a person’s other traits are, if he has 
that ke will get aleng. His improvement was 
| spoken of in respect to those things for which 
ihe had been criticised, and his pesition toward 
criticism was held up as an example for all. 








Communism 1N tHE Hay-Fierp.—With the 
month of July has commenced the haying seascn 
| with us." We have little grass to cut compared 
| with the available force of the Community, but 
|yet enough, our experienced farmers think, to 
supply the winter’s need. The yield thus far has 
been more abundant than was anticipated, and 





about two acres.——Two criticisms this even | thanks are offered for the encouraging prospect. 
The first was invited, the second came | 


If ‘ many hands make light work’ anywhere, it is 
in the hay-field. First, at early dawn are seen 
the company of mowers marching towards the 
field, while it is yet cool. Inan hour or twe a 
troop of boys are seen gliding over the same field, 
tossing the grass hither and thither with their 


‘ 
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forks. After noon Mr. B. commences his task 
with the horse-rake; and if any signs are pen- 
ceived of'a coming shower, all hands that can be 
spared from other business, men and women and: 
children, repair immediately to the hay-field, and 
soon a lively scene is presented! Here a group 
follow the horse-rake with their forks and tumble 
up the winnows into hay-cocks—followed by oth- 
ers with rakes to glean after them. ‘onder. are 
seen others turning over the hay cut yesterday, 
and only requiring a little more sun to. be pre- 
‘pared for the barn. Anon come the teams, and 4 
company is despatched to heip load thei and to 
‘rake afterthe carts.’ If a shower threatens toc 
seriously to come upon us before we are prepared 
for it, word is given that all who had rather not 
get wet had better go to the house. The women 
and children generally leave, but sometimes a, few 
more courageous than others stand by the men 
until compelled to seek shelter from the pelting 
rain. We have already had several sueh bees in 
the hay-field, and anticipate the pleasure of sev 

eral more,, 

Eariy Preas.—We can report for the benefit 
of gardeners an extraordinary growth of earl, 
Peas which we have lately harvested. The ground 
occupied comprised 121 rods, or about 4 of ar 
acre, from which we gathered 141 bushels of Pea- 
in the pod, leaving probably ten bushels todry on 
the vines. The market value of the crop was 
$175. The ground was well manured last fall, 
anda dressing of ashes and plaster thoroughly 
harrowed in. this spring. The variety of pes 
sown was the Early Prince Albert. 

Tur Strawserry Harvest.—We can now re- 
port the result at all the Communes. In ou 
garden, on somewhat-less than three-fourths of an 
acre, were picked 2,277 quarts, or a trifle over 7 | 
bushels. 614 bushels of the fruit were sold, pro- 
ducing $358. The scason of gathering lasted 
about « month, viz., from June 14 to July 12. 

At the Putney Commune, Mr. Worven report- 
that they have one-half acre in strawberries, and 
picked_ the present season 1922 quarts, or 50) 
bushels. Amount sold $295 worth. 

At Wallingford, on about one-third of an acre, 
the Community picked nearly 36 bushels, of 
which the quantity sold amounted tv $205. 

It will be seen that strawberry culture, cor- 
sidering the quantity of land, and amount of la- 
bor required, gives a profitable garden crop, 11 
is attractive, employs all classes, men, women 
and children, and is little liable to failure. We 
‘give the above figures relating to this business, 
without any fear of enlisting too much compe- 
‘tition. Indeed we should be glad to have evers 
poor man in the country cultivate a strawberry 
patch. The more the better. We propose to 
at least double our ground for next season. 
and the same will probably be dune at the othe: 
Communes. Early ia the spring is the most 
suitable time for setting out the plants, but the, 
will succeed very well if transplanted now, car 
being taken to water them through. the dry season: 

Conversation.—Inquisitive Visitor.—‘ Every 
thing looks pleasant here, but there is one thing ! 
should not like, and that is the separation of hus- 
bands and wives. I hear they do nat sleep together. 

Communist.—‘ They do when they choose.’ 

Visitor.—‘ But I should want to always.” 

Communist.—* Do you rot know that it is court 
fashion and the h'ghest pitch of gentility for hus- 
bands anc wives to,have each their own sleeping 
apartments? You will not find among the nobility 
of England that the lord and his lady sleep to- 
gether. Your fashicy is contrary to the highest 
taste, and to the highest degree of wedded hap- 
piness.’ 

Nature’s Kateiposcopr.—We get as satis- 
factory a sense of the infinity of variely which 
is possible in the manifestations of creation from 
the clouds, as frem anything displayed to. view. 
Look now over the sky, and see the elouds in 
their momentary repose—you will never see their 
like again. Admire the sunset to-night---you 
will never see unother like it, Can you mak: 
any comparison between two sunsets? ‘The onc 
you are looking at, is the most benptifui you 
ever saw. So you thonght of the one last wight 
So you will think to-morrow night. Ever-pewn 


parison. Almost every evening here the ge is 4./ 
exhibition im the west that is positively 1 apterous. 
Thanks to our Communistie fashions, (ie guirign 
finds us out-doors; and friends are all a¢ound us 

to whom we can exelzim, look! or whose @jacis 
lations of delight we ean respund to. 

A scrap or two from the Walling ford,journa! : 

“ July 10.—This week commenced wit} a good 





impulse in business. The barn reqnired! rigorous, 


set has such a new beauty thet it outvic e coin... 
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efforts to get it ready for hay. A new strawber- 
ry-bed mast/be. ditched and plants set out—any 
quantity. gf hoeing to be done—rye to eyt—buck- 
wheat to be sown, &., &c. Yesterday .a good 
.deai was accomplished in ,all direetions; and at 
night the strawberry-bed was planted. ‘All feel 
enthusiastic about the work, and are looking for- 
ward to.an enlargement of the family to asize 
corresponding avith the demand for labor and im- 
provement here. Mr.'H. thinks there is a great 
.deal put in to the ground and growing, for what 
force there is to:take good care of it; but per- 
haps this is only «lifting things before the time.’ 
All these concerns come under the.same ‘Provi- 
dential care that does for us ‘exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think.’——~A lit- 
tle scene between the children; Victor.and Mary B., 
gives me an.opportunity to mention them for-the 
benefit of all who love them. They were both get- 
ting their lessons, and Mary, who does not learn so 
easy as some, was.a little discouraged, when: Vic- 
tor spoke out in a cheerful tone, ‘‘Keep.up a good 
spirit, Mary, and you will get.along! Keep up a 
good spirit, Mary!” .and then he tbegan:to show 
.ber haw,to learn in amost kind and winning way, 
just like his mother. His exhortation .did me 
good and turned my heart toward the spirit of 
cheerful faith, whick.is sure to get along through 
the hardest, lessons. ce!” 





Matters in the ;East. 

‘From .a letter published in the ‘Washington 
Nationul Intelligencer, giving a comprehensive 
view of Eastern affairs, written by a gentleman in 
‘Paris, we extract the following paragraphs : 

RUSSIAN AND FRENCH ENTERPRISE. 

To show how. great ave the.exertions of ‘Russia, 
jt,is now,said that they have by the most incred- 
ible exertions.so far advanced with a railroad from 
Moscow to Perekop that it will be completed and 
ir, full operation inthe Autumn. This willenable 
them to pour into the. Crimea soldiers and supplies 
without limit. The French are.so well ware of 
this that they .are fortifying Kamiesch and will 
ender it the stropgest forttess in Europe, .and 
sooner or ‘later they will probably retire to it. 
‘They axe also strongly :fortifying Varna, and every - 
thing indicates that they do not intenc to quit 
‘Constantinople, where they are constructing build- 
ings on the most extensive scale,and of.very mas- 
sive nature, which will require years to complete.) 
These structures are intended for defenge and pro-, 
teqtion as well as for accommodations for troops 
and -materia}. 

A VIEW OF THE WAR AND ITS |RESULTS. 

All agree that the Turks are fully convinced, 
that they never again will be the masters of ‘Stam.; 
boul;’,as they call the City of (Constantine. They: 
would decidedly prefer the (Russians .as rulers,’ 
and those returning ‘thence say they will not be 
at all surprised if in the course of.a year the 
Turks shou!d be on the side of ‘Russia and,the Al- 
lies forced to entyench themselves. The strong- 
hold of the Jatter, will .be at Constantinople, 
which, being open to them.on the.sea, could never 
be taken, nor could ;Kamiesch, and,perhaps one or 
two other points.on the Black Sea, which would 
in like manner be strongly fortified and ‘held ‘by! 
them. Strange results may grow out of this un- 
natural alliange.of France and England with the 
bitter and.eternal enemy. of the Christian religion.’ 
Every step of it makes,jt more unpopular, nat to 
say unjust, under the,new system of destroying 
defenseless trading towns and priyate property. 
Of the vessels captured in the Black Sea, nine 
out of ten belonged to the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, or Greece proper and the 
Islands. This destruction of Greek property on- 
ly serves to increase the hatred of that ignorant, 
fanatical and vilely revengeful people. ‘They (the 
Greeks) are to a.man in favor of the Russians.— 
Some ‘French troops, with their officers, recently 
went jn.an Amcrican clipper from Constantinopole, 
and a.colonel told the captain that while they’ 
were encamped one hundred of ‘his men were ta- 
ken sick.and forty of them died, and that he had 
no doubt the water had been poisoned by the 
Greeks. One day they seized on three Greeks 
‘in the camp, aud on searching them found pojson 
concealed in their clothes, and they were instant- 
ly shot. 5 

SUFFERINGS OF THE ALLIES. 

The sufferings of the Allies have re-commenced.. 
‘There jis a want of water, and, under a burning 
sun ;to which they are exposed, the.dhalera has: 
reappeared and.several distinguished officers have 
died gf it. Typhus and other fevers, with dysente- 
ry, areall.very prevalent, and opthalmia is also ma- 
‘king progress among them. They say the same 
evil,exists among the Russians, but I should doubt 
very much if any thing like to the same.extent, 
as the Russians are by no means so much exposed, 
and particularly in the city, where they have fine 
— quarters and are well fed and properly 

othed. . 


'|us,’ replied the shilling. 


The End _.of the Shilling. 


As I was walking up Broadway at evening 
yesterday, the voice in.my vest pocket again 
began. It was in :the same gentle, silvery 
tone,.only, I thought,-a little saider. I had 
labored all day faithfully, but this day it had 
been entirely forthe poor, and I was going home 
at night worth less,in money by my day’s.siage 
fare and the price of my dinner,:than when I 
left in-the morning. So I walked ; for a ride 
is a loaf of bread for somebody—if it \be/but a 
small'loaf. 

And that little voice from the shilling came 
up clearly and distinctly above the diu of ‘the 
street. The .stages were rumbling over ‘the 
rock pavement so that:the very earth trenibled 
—the multitude were swaying to and fro, wear- 
ing away the stone ‘flagging unter their feet, 
and yet the littlewoice overcame and consumed 
all other sounds, -until I heard it alone, as I 
have.sometimes heard the:throbbing of my awn 
heartiin the silence of the woods. 

‘ You labor for what ?? it said. 

‘ For bread,’ I answered. 

‘ For me,’ replied the shilling. ‘It is:for 
me you toil and sttive. For me you spend the 
best years of your life. For me you barter 
your boty and risk your soul. ‘For me you spend 
your time, and your time is all you have and 
all youare. Look around you—who built that 
marble palace ?? 

I said [ supposed Sruarr builtiit. 

‘Sruart,’ exclaimed the shilling—‘ Stuart 
could not have piled it.up ina lifetime. No.one 
man could. I built it,—yes J, mammon, built 
it, and I piled inte the structure;a dozen or more 
lives, as the king of the Fejee Islands plants 
the posts of liis palatial shed ‘in:the graves .of 


jan equal number of liis victims. Your me- 


chanic that earns a thousand dollars a year, jis 
only worth five thousand or so, anil your day 
laborer but half that sum. Mash a man ona 
railroad, and ajjury will assess liis -value toa 
cent. ‘But the mere ornaments on:the build- 
ings around you .cost more than thes sums, 
‘Only to think of using an architect for a front, 
a master mason for the .cornice, journeymen 
bricklayers for turrets, and hod-carriers for 
parapets. Icould only do it.’ 

‘Most worsliipful Mammon'!? T exclaimed. 

‘You are too complimentary,’ said the shil- 


ing. 
PAnd these piles.of brick -and mortar,’ I 
inquired,—* piles, miles long.and miles wide, 
by which we are surrounded,—whose lives do 
they represent 7’ 

‘ Those .of the men who have gone before 
‘The men of the 
‘last century with their.cocked hats and knee- 
buckles are built into:the high, round arches 
and stone trimmings.of such buildings as the 
old Tontine ;--they of the early part of this 
century are built in the-City Hall and Custom 
House; those of a later period petrified them- 
selves into the granite of the Merchant’s Ex- 
change and the Astor House ; while the pres- 
ent generation expends itself in brown stone. 
The existing condition of this city expresses 
the lives of a generation or two of men that I 
have seen come to matunity and pass away.—— 
The total amount of time.consolidated in these 
walls is* also gradually increasing .as poorer 
structures are superseded iby richer, so that 
my kingdom is extending. ‘Tell me not of the 
worship of churches—my worship only is uni- 
versal. Mammon has the most disciples. In 
the words of the French king, ‘I am the 
State.? An Administration without money? 
Bah! The Rothschild bankers are Europe, 
and Jam humanity itself, bone of your bone, 
your compeer. In the shape of adine, I make 
up to you the arm you lost in a street brawl, 
or, in the shape of a pension, I replace the 
leg youlost in Mexico. In the shape of dama- 
ges, I.could buy your family, and in the shape 
of fees, ] command you!’ 

‘ Impudence!’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Don’t deny it,’ said the shilling. ‘ Pray 
what,’ it continued, ‘do you propose to do 
with this property that you are making ?? 

© Lo enjoy it,’ I said. 

‘With how much will you be satisfied 7? 

I thought twenty thousand dollars would be 
sufficient. 

‘Of the income of that how much will it 
require,’ continued the shilling, ‘ for your sup- 
port ?? 

I thought it might take half. *_ 
‘ And what will you do with the remainder ?” 


‘I will save it and lay it up.’ 

“Who will pay you for saving it ?? 

‘ Pay me! Nobody pays people for taking 
care of their own property.’ 

* And lay it up for whom ?? 

‘For my children. I knew how hard it was 
to begin the world with nothing, and I do not 
mean that they shall.’ 

* Would it support your children ?? 





I thought it would very comfortably. 


‘ And would they labor, if thus supported ?? 

I.did not know, but,presumed they would 
not, 

“Then,” replied the shilling, ‘Providence 
could not curse #hem worse, and excuse me if I 
tell you that if you were worth the half of that 
money, you would be good for nothing to-work. 
The world, in that case, would be none the 
better ‘for you or your children. Your family, 
if they'live to grow up, would'become dissolute, 
and you yourself would soon grow too indolent 
to take care.of your property, anid would need 
an agent.’ 

I smiiled at the idea of my needing.an agent. 

‘ Now think of some very rich man,’ con- 
tinued the shilling. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ we'll say Mr. Jones.’ 

‘For what would you take charge of his 
property ?? 

I thought it ought to be worth two thousand 
dollars a year,-or more. 

‘ The man who takes charge .of jit,’ replied 
the coin, ‘ does mot get that.’ 

‘ Pray, what tloes he get?? 

* His board and clothing !” 

* And who does it for so little 7? 

‘Mr. Jones himself.’ 

‘ Poor man,’ I exclaimed involuntarily. 

‘ But who gets more ?? asked the shilling. 

True enough, thought I, who gets more. A 
man may be too ‘rich as well as too poor.— 
Wise Acur! ‘God has distributed the things 
of this world, ashe has done everything élse, 
justly. They who have most, gct only a living 
while here,.and .can carry nothing away with 
them. The trembling spirit, as it stands on 
the bank of ‘the ‘River of Death, must’be strip- 
ped of all its earthly garments to pass the chilly 
waters. 

‘ But you,’ said I to the shilling, ‘can never 
cross that great-river. You must remain al- 
ways og ‘this side—you are of ‘the earth— 
earthy.’ 

‘ Yet there jis-a way,’ he replied, “in which 
you may dispose of me so that I shall be of 
service to you after you shall have passed that 
bourne.’ . 

* How ?? T asked. 

‘ Charity,’ it continued, ‘has a'bank‘in the 
Regions of light—a'bank charted by the Great 
King himself in such expressions as these: Giv- 
ing to the poor—lending to the Lord—Doing 
it wnto one of these—Doing it to me—Making 
friends with the mammon of wnrighteousness.— 
Charity does not love to say much about this 
bank, but her sister Faith says it is a glorious 
building iuthe New Jerusalem, and that it 
never discounts; that deposits made here are 
paid in that far country, undiminished by 
exchange. ‘How shall I make deposits in 
this bank ?? said I. 

‘There,are receiving agents.at almost eve- 
ry corner,’ continued the shilling, ‘there is 
one now, sitting on the stone step.’ 

‘What!, I exclaimed, ‘that woman with 
the baby, that holds out her hand? Are the 
employes of so glorious a bank clothed in rags?’ 

‘Quick,’ cried the - shilling, ‘ invest me.— 
Let me go !? 

The thin woman smiled and chirruped to her 
lean baby.—Country Gentleman. 





school Life. 

Iam convinced from my own recollections, 
and from all I have learned from experienced 
teachers in large schools, .that one of the most 
fatal mistakes in the training of children has 
been the too early separation of the sexes. I 
say has been, because I find that everywhere 
this most dangerous prejudice has been giving 
way before the light of truth and a more general 
acquaintance with that primal law of nature, 
which ought to teach us that the more we can 
assimilate on a large scale the public to the do- 
mestic training, the better for all. There exists 
still, the impression—-in the higher classes es- 
pecially—that in early education, the mixture 
of the two sexes would tend to make the girls 
masculine and the boys effeminate, but experi- 
ence shows us that it is all the other way. 
Boys learn a manly and protecting tenderness, 
and the girls become at once more feminine 
and more truthful. 

Where this association has begun early enough, 
that is, bofore five years old, and has been con- 
tinued till about ten or twelve, it has uniformly 
worked well ; on this point the evidence is unan- 
imous and decisive. So long ago as 1812, Fran- 
cis Horner, in deseribing a school he visited at 
Enmore, near Bridgwater, speaks with appro- 
bation of the boys and the girls standing up to- 
gether in the same class ; it isthe first mention, 
I find, of this innovation on the old collegiate 
or charity-school plan—itself a continuation of 
the monkish discipline. He says, ‘I like much 
the placing of the boys and girls together at an 
early age ; it gives the boys a new spur of em- 
ulation.” When I have seen a class of girls 
standing up together, there has been a, sort of 
empty tittering, a vacancy in the faces, an in- 





ertaess, which made it, as I thought, very 





classes. 





uphill work for the teacher ; so when it was a 
class of boys, there has been often a sluggish- 
ness—a tendency to ruffian tricks—requiring 
perpetual effort on the part of the master. 

In teaching:a class of boys and girls, accus- 


tomed to stand up together, there is little or 


nothing of ‘this. They are brighter, readier 
and better behaved ; there is;alkind of mutual 
influence working for good; .and if there be 
emulation, it is not mingled with envy or jeal- 
ousy. Mischief,.such as might :be apprehen- 
ded, iis in this case far less likely to arise than 
where boys and girls, habitually separated from 
infancy, are first thrown together, just at the 
age when the feelings are first :awakened and 
the association ‘has all the excitement of nov- 
elty. A very intelligent schoolmaster assured 
me that he has had more trouble with a-class of 
fifty boys than with.a school of three hundred 
boys and girls together, (in the midst of which 
I found him,) and that there were no incon- 
veniences resulting which a wise and careful 
and efficient superintendence could not control. 
‘ There is,’ said he, ‘not only more emulation, 
more quickness of ‘brain, but altogether a su- 
perior healthiness of tone, body and mind, 
where the boys and girls are trained together till 
about ten years old, and it extends into their 
after life. I should say because it is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of God in forming us 
with mutual dependence for help from the very 


‘beginning of life.’ 


What is curious enough, I find many people 
—fathers, mothers, teachers—who are agreed 
that in the sehools for the lower classes, the 
two classes may be safely and advantageously 
associated, yet have a sort of horrar.of the idea 
of such an innovation in schools for the higher 
One would like to know the reason 
for such a distinction, instead of being encount- 
ered, as is usual, by a sneer or a vile innuendo. 
—Mrs. Ja'meson. 


‘We are interested in the philosophy and facts 


.of the above article, and interpret them in favor 


of.our doctrine that the unity .of the sexes is next 
in.importance, as anelement in.all human improve- 
ment, to unity with God. The state of separation 
which has existed between the sexes since Adam 
and Eve first discovered that they were two, has 
been the source of numberless evils. The union 
of man an@ woman and their restoration to inno- 
cence and happiness will goon together. To this 
agree all discoveries in the science of reform. 





‘German Colony in Svuth Carolina. 


Four years ago there was organized in 
Charleston, South Carolina, a German Socicty 
for the purpose of founding a German Colony 
in the mountainous portion of the State, in a 
place whieh cannot easily be matehed for beau- 
ty, salubrity, and feriility. On the south- 
eastern slape of the Blue Ridge, a tract of land 
of about 20,000 acres was purchased, and a 
village laid out in the center. This village, 
Walhalla, has now about 500 German inhabit- 
ants, and iis growing finer every day, prosper- 
ing in business and trade. The whole colony 
numbers about 1,000, and enjoys a very satis- 
factory degree of prosperity, partially perhaps 
owing to the fact that all the settlers possessed 
sufficient capital to set up their business. The 
Society laid out their entire tract into farms, 
had them appraised by disinterested persons, 
have sold at the appraisers’ prices about 14,000 
acres, and have about 6,000 acres to sell. 
These farms contain from about 80 to 300 
acres a~piece, with the exception of an exten- 
sive mill-privilege near Picken’s Court-House, 
which are not to be sold, and for several years 
are not to be leased.— Tribune. 





Maxine a Distinction.—A Roman eccle- 
siastic. in reply to whatever question might be 
proposed, began by saying, ‘ I make a distinc- 
tion.? A cardinal, having invited him to dine, 


‘proposed to derive some amusement for the 


company from the well-known peculiarity of 
his guest. Saying to him that be had an im- 
portant question to propose, he asked— 

‘Is it under any circumstances lawful to 
baptize in soup ?? 

‘I make a distinction,’ said the priest; ‘If 
you ask is it lawful to baptize in soup in gen- 
eral, I say no! if you ask is it lawful to bap- 
in your excellency’s soup, I say yes! for, there 
is really, no difference between it and water. 





—The Albany Express has the féllow- 
ing grammatical play upon the word THatT : 


Now that is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind, 

And that that that is right is as plain to the view 

As that that that that we use is rightly used too, 

And that that that that that line has in itis right, 

In accordance with grammar, is plain in our sight. 
TR | RE 

Lerrers‘not Ornerwise ACKNOWLEDGED.—Mrs* 

Thayer, J. E Howard, L. M., (Brunswick,) I. R- 
Howe, C. Degroff, Dolly M. Hopkins, J. J. Franka 
‘ & Perfectionist.’ 
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